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Minting

Minting, the process by which gold, silver, | an Assay Commission. There are
copper, and other metals are made into coin, j in the United States (at Philadelphia
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Refining, Alloying, and Coining. Gold and
silver are brought to the mint in the form of
bullion, old jewelry, etc., or of rough bars.
If not already in bar form, the metal is taken
to the deposit melting room where it is
melted and cast into a rough bar in an iron
mould. Two chips are then taken from either
end of the bar, and tested by different assay -
ers, who must agree within a stated margin
or return the metal to the melting pot to be
re-mixed. The metal is first melted by oil
furnaces, and then separated by the new elec-
trolytic method. The electric current dis-
solves the silver and other soluble metals,
leaving the gold a brittle mass. By-products
such as electrolytic copper, platinum, palla-
dium, and osmiridium are recovered and sold
by the Government. The metals now re-
ceive their alloys and are cast into ingots.
The sweepings and other wastage are care-
fully collected, and, together with grains and
pellets recovered from minor coin opera-
tions, are treated in the sweep cellar. The
ingots are placed under heavy steel rollers
driven by electric motors. The strips thus
made are run through a machine in which
they are drawn to the exact thickness re-
quired. They are next put through the cut-
ting presses, whose steel punches cut cut
planchets, or blanks, usually two or three at
a stroke, slightly smaller and thicker than
the finished coin. The blanks are now trans-
ferred to the adjusting room where they are
put through automatic weighing machines
that turn out into separate compartments the
coins that are correct in weight, those too
light, arid those too heavy. The blanks are
then annealed preparatory to stamping. They
are washed by a new ,non-acid preparation
and are dried. The blank is now ready for
the coining press. Fed by a mechanical de-
vice into a vertical tube, it is caught and
held midway between the upper and lower
dies of the press. As soon as the pressure
of the dies is removed the completed coin is
pushed into a box beneath or beside the press.
After having been carefully inspected on
both sides, the coins are counted on auto-
matic counting boards and delivered into
bags. The weight and fineness of the coin
reserved at the mints are annually tested by

New York and Seattle. Also under tap direoV
tion of the Bureau of the Mint are tiie golcl
stores at Fort Knox. Ky., and the silver-stEffeT"
at West Point. The mint at which coins are
struck is indicated on gold and silver coins by
a small letter under the eagle, or in the case
of dimes, under the wreath, as follows: San
Francisco, s; Denver, D; Philadelphia, no
mark.

The first institution for the coining of
money in the United States was established
.n Philadelphia in 1792, through the efforts
of Robert Morris, Washington, Jefferson, and
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Hamilton. In 1837 and 1873 the mint serv-
ice was reorganized, in the latter year being
made one of the bureaus of the Treasury
Department, with headquarters at Washing-

ton.

Minto, Gilbert John Murray Kynyn-
mond Elliot, Fourth Earl of (1847-1914).
British administrator, was born in London.
From 1898 to 1904 he was Governor-General
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